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different dialects of English, German, and 
French in this country need such description. 
E. S. Sheldon. 

Harvard University. 



Langue Internationale N6o-Latine ou langage 
auxiliaire simplifie\ destine' a rendre pos- 
sibles et faciles les relations directes entre 
tous les peuples civilises d'origine latine 
par E. Courtonne. Nice, Librairie Vis- 
conti. 

The above treatise was presented in 1883 
by its author to the Soci.U Ni.oisedes Sciences 
Naturelles et Historiques and made such an 
impression on this body ("il ya la une initia- 
tive aussi fertile que celle de Wagner, pour la 
musique, devenue intelligible aux organisations 
les plus born^es, les plus reTractaires," p. 11) 
that it was decided to have it printed and sent 
to all the learned societies of Europe, in order 
to attract helpful criticism and thereby aid the 
author in his undertaking to create an artificial 
Neo-Latin language that should be easily un- 
derstood and learned by the different Romance 
nations, and should serve them as an interna- 
tional means of communication. 

M. Courtonne devoted twenty years to his 
work ; a very small part of this time, spent 
upon the study of English, which the author 
classes among the Romance languages, might 
have saved him some bad blunders in his table 
of sounds, where it is said that a in Fr. cas, 
pas, equals a in Engl, far ; that / in /tau has 
the same sound as e in ^ven, it in se«or that of 
ng in hx'mg ; and that whist is pronounced in 
French and in the other Romance languages 
as it is in English. 

We are told that the author found the num- 
ber of radicals common to all of the Romance 
dialects much larger than he expected. This 
has enabled him to confine the vocabulary of 
his new language to such words as are known 
to most of the Neo-Latin races. These radicals 
are then by all known means of shortening 
words made to " return to their original mon- 
osyllabic form." To each monosyllabic root 
may now be added any one of a large num- 
ber of prefixes, suffixes and other formative 
elements having well defined and unchangeable 
functions, or anv combination of such elements. 



Prefixes and suffixes with unchangeable func- 
tions would indeed be a novelty in language 
and their well-known practical impossibility is 
admitted by the author himself when he forms : 
' 'bdar (/aire dire bak!)-Wbakir-vear (dire vae!) 
"^maudire." Why not "bdar (dire bah/}=s'e'ton- 
ner"? 

There is to be only one conjugation, the var- 
ious forms of the substantive verb ar serving 
as endings. One of the principal characteris- 
tics of the Romance languages is to be sacri- 
ficed by the introduction of the Germanic 
system of compound words, e. g. pax mar 
mallvap nav compna: "compagnie des bateaux 
a vapeur de la malle de l'oc£an pacifique." 
The new language is to have no peculiar syn- 
tax of its own, but the different Romance na- 
tions in employing the Neo-Latin are to apply 
the rules of their own language, so that their 
different ways of using the common language 
would be like different dialects, resembling 
each other sufficiently to offer no great difficul- 
ties to the learner. The spelling is to be 
phonetic, there being 25 letters which always 
represent the same sounds. How phonetic 
changes are to be avoided in certain combina- 
tions that are sure to come up through the un- 
limited possibilities of word-formation, we are 
not told. 

Although former projects of international 
languages have been failures, it might be pos- 
sible to invent a Neo-Latin language of M. 
Courtonne's description to be used for certain 
limited purposes, like an international signal 
code ; but such apologies for language are not 
often thought out by the brains of one man, 
they grow spontaneously out of the necessities 
of actual life, like the Pidgin English and the 
Lingua Franca. But if they must redolere 
lucerna, the oil should be scented with a little 
more knowledge of history and philology than 
our author displays when he tells us that the 
principal non-Latin element in the English 
language is the Norse. It is interesting to note, 
however, that even France, with its steadily in- 
creasing army of trained philologians, has not 
yet passed the age of these philological Kinder- 
krankheiten. We conclude by giving a speci- 
men of the "langue internationaleneo-latine." 

(In the text q represents the sound of k and d that of eu in 
Fr. mcwte.) 
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SaiJLOGA DI UN GRAND DAM.* 
Qwant stupfc I' at d'sedwar I' tot dl, 

Qom nil sur terr' fiqar, 
Q'pensar al qomqant's ball's, rut's, 

User' por itar ddi. 
l^rplexs nter un rob' rozat, 

cePzur blanqp, 
Ov al vidit's q'fativot fiqar, 

Ov al notul's sqrifobl. 

Hans C. G. von Jagemann. 
Earlham College. 



Private und amtliche Beziehungen der Briider 
Grimm zu Hessen. Eine Sammlung von 
Briefen und Actenstiicken als Festschrift 
zum hundertsten Geburtstag Wilhelm 
Grimms den 24 Februar 1886. Zusammen- 
gestellt und erlautert von E. Stengel. 
Marburg, N. G. Elwert'sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung; 8vo, pp. VIII, 419, 441. 1886. 

We cannot allow the important event of the 
centennial celebration of Wilhelm Grimm's 
birthday to pass without adding, from this side 
of the ocean, a tribute of thanks and reverence 
to his memory. " Denn er war unser " we can 
well say with Goethe of one who, together 
with his brother, discovered and set forth the 
near relationship of Germans, Scandinavians, 
Englishmen and Americans. Und er ist unser, 
in a still wider sense. The mutual influence 
of the English and German speaking nations 
has been far more healthy and productive than 
the ascendency which other races, the ancients 
excepted, have at times held over them. And 
while the Germans gratefully acknowledge the 
impulse in science, philosophy and poetry 
given to them by England, we cannot help 
availing ourselves of this opportunity to express 
what the " Briider Grimm " have been and are 
to us. The scientific method, so successfully 
represented by them, the characteristic view 
of the world back of it, are of purely German 
origin. It is a mistake to identify either with 
the Romantic school in Germany, for this latter 

* Soliloquy of a Fink Lady. 
How dull it is to sit all day 

With naught on earth to do, 
But think of concerts, ballsj or routs 

At evening to go to ; 
Perplex'd between a robe of pink, 

Or blue celeste or white, 
Or visits one is forced to pay, 
- , Or little notes to write. 



has only given them a decided trend in the 
direction of the national element. 

The first in Germany to conceive the idea of 
an historical development and to treat his sub- 
ject-matter accordingly, was Winkelmann. 
But while he limited himself exclusively to 
Greek art and poetry, it was Herder who im- 
proved the new method and applied it on the 
broadest possible scale. His was the gift of 
penetrating into the very soul of a nation and 
its poetry, of carefully observing the historical 
growth of mental phenomena, and of drawing 
a picture of historical development with a few 
masterly strokes. The old, narrow, rational- 
istic manner of looking at things had suddenly- 
vanished, and the mental life of all nations and 
ages appeared upon the background of the 
eternal, as the phenomenal world upon the 
basis of nature. The key, however, which 
opened all these treasures to him was his deep 
conception of poetry as the most original and 
powerful manifestation of the human mind. 
Still, Herder's work was fragmentary and un- 
systematic ; it seemed to call for a man to com- 
plete it. The Briider Grimm were the fulfill- 
ment of his prophecies.* Not only did the 
spirit of Herder rest upon them, but they also 
possessed the equally important gift of doing 
thorough, systematic and scientific work. Very 
early they free themselves from the nebulous 
confusion of Romantic ideas, retaining only 
that which was'healthy in the Romantic school. 
And while Jacob Grimm turns his attention 
chiefly to the history of the German language 
in its various branches, Wilhelm Grimm follow- 
ing his individual taste makes rather his prin- 
cipal study of the history of literature: Volks- 
poesie, Sage and Marchen. To him we owe 
the classical collection of ' Kinder- und Haus- 
marchen ' (the Bible of childhood, as it has 
often been called), the ' Deutsche Heldensage,' 
' Geschichte des Reims, ' and numerous editions 
of old poems. But the principle which we 
find at the basis of the work of both brothers 
is in reality the same : their deep love for poetry 
in all its manifestations, their unselfish, impar- 
tial devotion to the study of historical develop- 
ment. "Die Andacht zum Unbedeutenden," 
as A. W. Schlegel had mockingly called the 
latter, became the divining-rod that opened 

* Herder, Werke zur schonen Lit. und Knnst 1. 38. 
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